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Or La a press conference on December 10, 1959, Secretary of State Christian A. Herter discussed 
some issues which have caused criticism of the United States in Panama. Mr. Herter said: 


“The first has to do with the question of equal wages for equal work, in which the Pana- 

manians felt that through various devices we had reserved for the American employees (of the 
Panama Canal) the majority of the higher-paid jobs and had not given the Panamanians sufh- 
cient opportunity to share in those higher-paid jobs. . . . 


“We are making certain adjustments . . . . In addition to removing some of the security pro- 
visions which assured to American citizens a great many of the jobs, we have talked of appren- 
ry tice training courses there for Panamanians, which would allow the Panamanians to increase 
their skills and qualify for many of the higher-paid jobs.” 


Mee “security provisions” which we have removed, in an effort to appease Panamanian politi- 
cians, were designed to protect the Panama Canal against communist infiltration, agitation, es- 
pionage and sabotage. 


Many years ago, the Soviets began a systematic program of sending trained agents — agitators, 
saboteurs, spies — into Panama, because the Soviets know that when they can cause trouble for 
us in Panama, they have a grasp on our jugular vein. Communist activity throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca has one major focal point: the Panama Canal. The Soviets know that if they can ultimately 
force us to abandon our priceless possession — the Canal — they will cripple the commerce and 
military defenses of the whole western hemisphere. 


Communist attacks on the United States, through Latin America, have been intensified and 
broadened alarmingly since World War II; and action taken by the American State Department 
seems to have helped, rather than hurt, the communist cause. 


* * 
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CASTRO AND CUBA 


lL. 1948, Fidel Castro, a student at the Univers- 
ity of Havana, went to Bogota, Colombia, to par- 
ticipate in communist riots aimed to discredit the 
United States and disrupt the Ninth International 
Conference of American Sates, being held in Bo- 
gota under United States leadership. When the 
bloody communist riots erupted, Colombian po- 
lice acted quickly to break them up. They arrested 
the leaders, among them Fidel Castro. Castro de- 
manded, and got, release by claiming to be the 
body guard of George C. Marshall, United States 
delegate to the Bogota Conference. 


Thus claiming the personal protection of the 
American Secretary of State, Fidel Castro was 
freed to return to Cuba. Five years later (August, 
1953) he led the first of a series of revolts against 
the Batista government. The 1953 revolt failed; 
but in 1956, Castro tried again. By January, 1959, 
Castro had driven Batista out and had taken over 
the whole of Cuba. During that three-year com- 
munist rebellion, the United States government 
imposed a strict embargo on shipment of arms to 
the government of Cuba, but “Castro sympathiz- 
ers” in the United States kept a steady flow of 
arms and supplies going to the ‘“revolutionists.” 
Castro was idolized and lionized by the American 
press and by American officialdom. 


The record is rather well summed up by 
Christian Herter himself in the press conference 
on December 10, 1959. Asked to comment on criti- 
cism of the State Department’s policies in Latin 
America, the Secretary of State said: 


“In the case of Cuba, I think that when the 
revolution took place we were all very hopeful 
that it would bring to Cuba a new and badly 
needed regime inspired naturally by the very 
best interests of Cuba. I think we have been un- 
happy in our relationships with Cuba in that they 
have deteriorated. 


“We have tried to discuss with the Cuban gov- 
ernment a number of problems that have caused 
that deterioration and have found that the pres- 
ent Cuban government is not anxious to talk 
with us... .” 


M.. Herter was asked whether our Ambassador 
in Cuba has made any progress toward getting 
compensation for American property which Cas- 


tro has seized in his “agrarian reform’ program. 
Mr. Herter said: 


“I think he has made very little progress. I 
think that the standard answer that he re- 
ceives is that they do not have money and hence 


must make compensation in terms of long-term 
bonds. .. .” 


4 reporter asked: 


“Mr. Secretary . . . would the State Department 
recommend that the Congress, in the reconsidera- 
tion of the sugar quotas, perhaps take punitive 
action against the Castro goverment to bring 
them into line?” 


The Secretary of State replied: 


“Well, I would not discuss ‘punitive action’ at 
the present time. The whole question of the 
drawing of the new sugar agreement, which 
lapses this year, is going to pose a great many 
problems. There are a great many claimants for 
a larger share in the quota... .” 


The sugar deal referred to here is a device by 
which the American government has forced Amer- 
ican taxpayers to subsidize the Cuban economy 
for many years. Our State Department’s “‘sugar 
quota agreements” with Cuba are simply official 
promises to buy a fixed amount of Cuban sugar 
(always at prices above the world market) , despite 
the fact that the American sugar industry already 
produces more sugar than it can sell. Thus, the 
“punitive action” which the Secretary of State 
won't discuss would be nothing more than taking 
Castro's hands out of the American taxpayers’ 
pockets. 


The obvious harm that Castro and his com- 
munists have done and will continue to do to 
American political, economic, and strategic in- 
terests has been much discussed of late; but the 
one primary objective of the communists in Cuba 
is rarely mentioned in the American press — never 
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even whispered in official circles: namely, to force 
our surrender of the great Guantanamo Bay Naval 
Base, which is indispensable to American military 
security because it protects the vital Caribbean 
approaches to the Panama Canal. 


In the end, we see — as asserted above — that 
all our troubles in Latin America center on this 
priceless waterway. 


PANAMA AND COMMUNISTS 


A the time of the Suez crisis in 1956, Marshal 
Rokossovsky, Soviet Commander of the Polish 
Armed forces, told Polish communist leaders: 


“The Panama Canal .. . has considerable ad- 
vantages for the Soviet Union — which have been 
studied in detail by numerous Soviet vessels 
which took this route from the Baltic Sea to 
Vladivostok .... Moreover, the Panama Canal 
has an outstanding position in communications 
with South American states and is one of the 
hubs of the impefialistic policy of the United 
States in the Pacific and the Far East.” 


Marshatt Rokossovsky signaled a change of 
policy by the communist international. Prior to 
the Suez crisis of 1956, much of the communist 
penetration of Latin America had been handled, 
rather clumsily, by the Chinese communists. 
When Nasser seized and nationalized the Suez 
Canal, the American State Department joined the 
Soviets in insisting that Suez be internationalized. 
This was the big moment for the Soviets: they 
had been agitating for years that the Panama Canal 
be internationalized — this being the easiest way 
to take it away from the United States. Now they 
could join hands with the American government, 
using American arguments for internationalizing 
Suez as a means of accomplishing communist ob- 
jectives in Panama. 


Headquarters for the direction of communist 
activity in Latin America were moved from Pei- 
ping to Prague, Czechoslovakia, where interna- 
tional communism has a special school for train- 


ing agitators, saboteurs, and spies — the State Col- 
lege for Political and Economic Science. In 1956, 
this communist “‘college” in Prague started train- 
ing large numbers of skilled agents to work in 
Latin America—to use the Suez problem as a 
convenient means of creating hatred of “yankee 
imperialism” in Panama. 


Tos communist program was in full operation 
by the end of 1956. Before spring, 1957, Ameri- 
ca’s leading “liberals” were pushing the com- 
munist line in the United States: such people as 
Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review of 
Literature; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; son James 
Roosevelt; U. S. Senator Mike Mansfield — were 
telling the world that the United States should turn 
the Panama Canal over to the United Nations as 
a means of showing good faith in our arguments 
for turning Suez over to the U. N. 


Not to be left out, Harry Truman called in the 
press and boasted that he was the first to recom- 
mend internationalizing the Panama Canal. Tru- 
man said he proposed — at the Potsdam confer- 
ence in 1945 — that we give the Panama Canal 
to the United Nations. 


ln February, 1959, the communist international, 
at the 21st Congress of the Communist Party in 
Moscow, reemphasized the importance of Latin 
American agitation to take the Panama Canal 
away from the United States. Communists with 
assignments for infiltration and subversion in Cen- 
tral and South America were instructed to stress 
two themes: (1) mationalism for the people of 
Latin America— which would whip up hatred 
for the United States and encourage Panamanian 
radicals who demand “nationalization” of the 
Panama Canal; (2) énternationalizing the Pana- 
ma Canal, to break the “yankee stranglehold” on 
Latin America. 


These tactical communist objectives are obvi- 
ously contradictory, as is so frequently the case. 
If the Panama Canal is to be nationalized by 
Panama, it cannot be internationalized. Obvious- 
ly, the real communist objective is — by any and 
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all means available — to take the Panama Canal 
away from the United States. 


On December 4, 1959, Allen Dulles, Director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, publicly re- 
viewing some of these known communist schemes, 
said recent events in Panama prove that commu- 
nist subervision in Latin America is bearing fruit. 


$ days later — December 10 — our Secretary 
of State casually reveals that, in response to poli- 
tical demands that we give Panama natives more 
of the good jobs in our Canal Zone, we are remov- 
ing the security provisions designed to hamper 
communist activity there. 


PANAMA AND IGNORANCE 


A. his December 10 press conference, the Sec- 
retary of State also said: 


“We are considering with considerable sym- 
pathy the question of whether or how to raise 
the (Panamanian) flag in the Canal Zone.” 


That remark did not make many headlines, be- 
cause President Eisenhower was already on record 
as saying he thought Panama should be permitted 
to fly her flag in our Canal Zone, as a means of 
showing Panama’s ‘‘titular sovereignty.” 


It would be just as logical and sensible for the 
President of the United States to say that Russia 
should be permitted to fly the hammer and sickle 
in Alaska — to show “titular sovereignty” — be- 
cause Russia once owned Alaska; or that Mexico 
should be permitted to show “titular sovereignty” 
in Texas; or that Spain could fly her flag in 
Florida; or France, in Louisiana. 


In endorsing the absurd fiction that the Repub- 
lic of Panama has — or should have — any kind 
of sovereignty in the American Panama Canal 
Zone, President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Herter are giving maximum support to the 
communists’ propaganda agitation for nationali- 
zation of our Panama Canal. 


High American officials reflect the appalling 
ignorance of Panama-United States history — pre- 
valent in both countries — which has enabled 
political demagogues and communist agitators to 


create confusion and grave dangers for us in 
Latin America. 


A. the turn of the century, when Theodore 
Roosevelt obtained the Panama Canal Zone, Earl 
Harding (now a vice president of the National 
Economic Council, Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York 1, New York) was a reporter for the 
old New York World and was assigned to inves- 
tigate the events leading to the creation of the 
Republic of Panama and our acquisition of the 
Canal Zone. In 1959, Mr. Harding (using origi- 
nal notes and documents which had never before 
been made public) wrote a book, The Untold 
Story of Panama (distributed by the Bookmailer, 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. 
Y.: price, $6.00). 


L. the preface to this immensely important book, 
Mr. Harding says: 


“United States citizens have on their hands a 
continuing struggle to keep control of the life- 
line of their national defense and the backbone 
of their ocean commerce —the United States- 
built and United States-owned Panama Canal.... 


“Anti-American attitudes in Panama can be 
traced directly to the fact that Panamanians of 
the present generation have never been told the 
whole truth — how, and why, and by whom their 
little Republic was created. A great many North 
Americans are almost as uninformed. 


“A realistic reappraisal of the history of United 
States relations with the Republic of Panama is 
essential to a better understanding. . . . 


“The Panama Canal is a tremendous service to 
the free world, and especially to our Latin-Ameri- 
can neighbors. Its continued efficient operation 
is indispensable to their well-being. The mount- 
ing crises since 1956 demand that the whole story 
of Panama be told.” 


* * 
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HISTORY OF PANAMA 


Th ssiee of the Panama Canal in 1914 was 
the fruition of four centuries of search for a water- 
way to link the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The 
long, narrow strip of land connecting the North 
and South American continents is, today, divided 
into 7 different nations. The narrowest part of the 
strip is the Isthmus of Panama, stretching north 
from Colombia (on the northern tip of South 
America) to Costa Rica. 


More than a century ago, much New York-to- 
San Francisco traffic passed through the Isthmus 
of Panama, via rivers, stagecoaches and wagons. 
Panama at that time was a province of New Gra- 
nada (the nation then known as New Granada 
was later, and is now, called Colombia). 


Even in those days, Panama was a land of per- 
petual civil disturbances, violence, graft, and or- 
ganized lawlessness. North American travel 
through Panama was harassed by bandits and local 
politicians who either robbed outright or de- 
manded extortionate transit dues. In 1846, the 
United States negotiated a treaty with Colombia, 
getting a guarantee of decent and orderly treat- 
ment of American shipping through the province 
of Panama. The United States promised to re- 
main neutral in the endless revolutions troubling 
that area, and guaranteed Colombia’s “rights of 
sovereignty and property” in its province of 
Panama. 


L. the 1870's, during the administration of 
President Grant, the United States Government 
started investigations and negotiations for build- 
ing a canal, not through Panama, but through 
Nicaragua, which is 400 miles further north, 
closer to the United States. At about the same 
time, the French Government began negotiations 
with Colombia for building a canal through 
Panama. 


In 1878, the French got a concession from Co- 
lombia for a Canal through Panama. In 1889, the 
United States Congress chartered a company to 
build a canal through Nicaragua. 


Both these schemes—the French and the 
American — failed. The French actually started 
work on their Panama Canal in 1881; but the op- 
eration bogged down in insolvency resulting from 
disease, graft and mismanagement. The depres- 
sion of 1893 dried up funds for the United States 
Nicaraguan venture and threw it into receivership. 


Our agreement with the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment was still valid, however; and our war with 
Spain (1898) — when, in order to get from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, the battleship Oregon had 
to go all the way around the southern tip of South 
America — revived interest in our proposed Nica- 
raguan canal. Congress actually passed a bill 
authorizing construction of a canal through Nica- 
tagua— which competent engineers (then as 
now) regarded as a more suitable place than 
Panama. 


But powerful forces were at work. French in- 
terests wanted to unload their bankrupt Panama 
operations on the American government. They 
hired William Nelson Cromwell (head of the 
New York law firm in which such people as John 
Foster Dulles were later partners). Cromwell’s 
lobbying convinced key members of Congress and 
of Theodore Roosevelt's administration that our 
Nicaraguan plans should be abandoned; that we 
should buy the French interests in Panama for 40 
million dollars, and build our Canal through 
Panama. We did not have a treaty with Colombia, 
permitting us to build a canal through her prov- 
ince of Panama. Cromwell handled the necessary 
lobbying with the Colombian government. Co- 
lombia was willing to sell us canal rights through 
Panama, if the price was right. 


On January 22, 1903, Dr. Thomas Herran 
(Colombian minister to Washington) and John 
Hay (U. S. Secretary of State) signed the Hay- 
Herran Treaty, by which the Colombian govern- 
ment would permit the United States to build a 
canal through Panama. The treaty was written, 
apparently, by lawyer Cromwell who (working 
for a fee from the French who wanted to sell 
their Panama properties to America) had man- 
aged to persuade both the American and the 
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Colombian governments to make the deal. 


The Colombian government did not like the 
proposed Hay-Herran treaty, which would have 
given the United States full sovereignty in the 
canal zone. The Colombian government wanted to 
retain sovereignty. The Hay-Herran treaty pro- 
vided for a transfer of the old French canal con- 
cession to America. Colombia wanted the French 
to negotiate directly with Colombia for permis- 
sion to transfer the concession to the United States. 
The reason: Colombia wanted 10 million of the 40 
million dollars which the United States would 
pay the French for their property and concession. 


The valid and vital issue was that of sovere- 
ignty. The United States government, correctly 
and sensibly, wanted sovereignty over its own 
canal zone. The Colombian government was pro- 
hibited by its own constitution from surrendering 


sovereignty. 


This important issue was not, however, the one 
which shaped subsequent events. What shaped 
history was Colombia’s insistence on a 10-million- 
dollar kick-back from the French. 


Lawyer Cromwell — not wanting his French 
clients to be charged this 10 million dollar fee— 
pulled strings in Washington to push the Hay- 
Herran Treaty through the U. S. Senate in a 
hurry. The U. S. Senate ratified the Hay-Herran 
Treaty on March 17, 1903. The Colombian Con- 
gress was scheduled to meet on June 20, 1903, to 
consider the treaty; but the Colombian govern- 
ment was no longer responding to Cromwell’s 
manipulations: the Colombians were determined 
to change the treaty in order to guarantee that 
they would get that 10 million dollar fee from 
the French. 


Cromwell induced Theodore Roosevelt to send 
Colombia an ultimatum: telling the Colombians 
that if they didn’t ratify the Hay-Herran treaty 
soon, and without changes, “action might be 
taken . . . which every friend of Colombia would 
regret.” 


This ultimatum to Colombia was cabled from 
the State Department on June 9, 1903. Lawyer 


Cromwell — knowing that Colombia would reject 
the ultimatum — had already been conniving with 
a handful of opportunists in Panama to create a 
“revolution” which would detach Panama as a 
province of Colombia and set it up as an inde- 
pendent Republic. 


0. June 14, 1903, a Cromwell-inspired-and- 
planted story appeared in the New York World— 
giving details on the forthcoming “revolution” in 
Panama, even predicting the exact date on which 
the revolution would occur: November 3, 1903. 


As Cromwell had anticipated, the U. S. ulti- 
matum aroused indignation in Colombia; and the 
Colombian government rejected the Hay-Herran 
Treaty on August 12, 1903. Propaganda, inspired 
and planted by Cromwell’s agents in the Ameri- 
can press, whipped the American public to anger 
against Colombia. By October, 1903, spokesmen 
for the Theodore Roosevelt administration were 
saying publicly: “We might make another treaty 
—not with Colombia, but with Panama.” 


| was no public sentiment in Panama for 
revolution and secession from Colombia. The Pan- 
ama revolution was fabricated by a New York 
lawyer and five ambitious men in Panama. 


Cromwell, attorney and lobbyist for the French 
interests trying to sell out to America, was gen- 
eral counsel for the Panama Railroad Company, 
which was then the dominant economic influ- 
ence in the province of Panama. Cromwell selec- 
ed five employees of the railroad to make the 
revolution in Panama: three of them North 
Americans; two of them Colombians who lived 
in the province of Panama: 


James R. Shaler, superintendent of Panama 
Railroad Company; Herbert G. Prescott, assistant 
superintendent; Captain James R. Beers, freight 
agent; Jose Augustin Arango, land agent and 
local attorney for the railroad, who was also a 
Colombian Senator from the province of Panama; 
Dr. Manuel Amador, the railroad’s medical officer. 


Before the “revolution” actually occurred, Ri- 
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cardo Arias, a wealthy rancher in Panama, and 
five other local businessmen were taken into the 
conspiracy. 

Philippe Bunau-Varilla, engineer and _stock- 
holder of the French Panama Canal Company, 
was active in France and the United States, as 
lobbyist, propagandist, and money-raiser in behalf 
of the Panama “revolution.” 


In order to give the revolution a native flavor, 
the two Colombians acted as leaders: Senator 
Arango and Dr. Amador. 


0. August 26, 1903, Dr. Amador (under pre- 
text of traveling on family business) left Panama 
for the United States. His mission: to make cer- 
tain of American financial, diplomatic, and mili- 
tary support. On October 27, 1903, Dr. Amador 
returned to Panama with his mission accomplish- 
ed. United States army officers, disguised as 
civilians, were already in Panama mapping possi- 
ble offensive and defensive positions; and United 
States warships were steaming toward the isthmus 
under orders to prevent any fighting. 


The Colombian government, learning that 
trouble was brewing, dispatched a gunboat and 
500 troops which arrived at Colon, Panama, ahead 
of the United States warships; but the Colombian 
forces were easily bribed either to go away or 
to join the revolution. 


On November 3, 1903, the little group of con- 
spirators proclaimed Panama’s secession from 
Colombia. 


On November 4, 1903, the revolutionists an- 
nounced their new provisional government. Aran- 
go (the former Colombian Senator) was head of 
the government, and Dr. Amador was Secretary 
of Treasury. 


On November 6, 1903, the provisional govern- 
ment announced that Phillipe Bunau-Varilla (the 
engineer and stockholder of the French Canal 
Company) had been appointed “Envoy Extraor- 
dinary” to the United States, with full powers to 
conduct diplomatic negotiations. Bunau-Varilla 
was already in the United States. This job was 
given him because he had been primarily respon- 
sible for getting guarantees of money (both in 
France and the United States) to finance the 
revolution. Most of the cost was payment of bribes 
to Colombian forces. 


On the same day — November 6, 1903 — the 
Colombian Colonel who had been sent to Panama 
to put down the “revolution” received his bribe 
and departed with his troops. This ended Pana- 
ma’s bloodless “war of Independence.” 


On the morning of November 7, 1903, formal 
celebration of the end of the war and the estab- 
lishment of the new nation occurred in the city 
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of Colon. Major William Murray Black, United 
States Army, hoisted the new flag of the Republic 
of Panama (which had been pieced together in 
New York, three months before, by Mme. Bunau- 
Varilla, wife of the French engineer, now Envoy 
Extraordinary). The crowd cheered: 


“Viva la Republica! Viva los Americanos!” 


an in the afternoon of that same day — 
November 7, 1903 — the United States Vice Con- 
sul General in Panama received cabled instruc- 
tions from the State Department to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the ‘de facto” govern- 
ment of Panama. The “de facto” government's 
Envoy Extraordinary in Washington sent the U. S. 
Secretary of State a telegram expressing gratitude, 
saying: 

“In spreading her protecting wings over the 


territory of our Republic, the American Eagle 
has sanctified it.” 


This was the beginning of the Republic of 
Panama, where crowds now cry, “Gringos, go 
home,” as radicals make speeches about Panama’s 
revered founding fathers, about the nation’s noble 
sufferings in her arduous struggle for independ- 
ence and freedom, about Panama’s glorious his- 
tory and great traditions — and about the aggres- 
sive imperialism of the Yankee colossus who ‘‘took 


the Canal Zone away from the little Republic in 
the days of her infancy.” 


PART Il 


The above “History of Panama” was con- 
densed, essentially, from Earl Harding’s The Un- 
told Story of Panama. Next week, we will discuss 
the question of sovereignty in the Canal Zone, 
setting out the treaty provisions by which Panama 
granted the United States absolute and exclusive 
sovereignty, in perpetuity, in the Canal Zone, and 
the right of eminent domain in the Republic of 
Panama itself: all of which was essential to our 
building, maintaining and protecting the Canal — 
and which, relatively, was even more beneficial 
to Panama than to us. 


We will draw further on Mr. Harding’s book, 
and on the fine work of U. S. Congressman Dan- 
iel J. Flood (Pennsylvania) —who has made 
himself a student of the Panama Canal question 
and who has waged a prolonged fight to protect 
America’s vital interests in that region. 


In Part II next week, we will also review recent 
events in Panama (including the riots of 1959) 
and present more information on communist 


manipulations. 
* * * 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 


Smoot Report. 
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ee The primary cause of anti-United States feeling in Latin America is communist propaganda 
x, (amplified by local politicians, because of its mob appeal) about “Yankee imperialism” in Pana- 
ma. The truth is that the Republic of Panama was created by, and has survived because of, our 
Panama Canal enterprise. The Republic of Panama was not a partner in the enterprise: she was 
( aad the principal beneficiary. 


DAN SMOOT 


OUR TREATMENT PANAMA 


The birth certificate of the Republic of Panama was the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty between 
@ the United States and Panama — signed on November 18, 1903; ratified by Panama on Decem- 
ber 2, 1903; ratified by the U. S. Senate on February 23, 1904. 


Articte I of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty read: 


“The United States guarantees and will maintain the independence of the Republic of Pan- 


” 
. 


The Panamanian constitution gave the United States the right to, 


“reestablish public peace and constitutional order in the event of their being disturbed, pro- 
vided the United States shall, by public treaty, assume or have assumed the obligation of guaran- 
teeing the independence and sovereignty of this Republic.” 


Article II of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 says: 


“The Republic of Panama grants to the United States in perpetuity the use, occupation and con- 
trol of a zone of land and land under water for the construction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion and protection of said Canal of the width of ten miles extending to the distance of five 
miles on each side of the center line of the route of the canal to be constructed . . . with the proviso 
that the cities of Panama and Colon and the harbors adjacent to said cities . . . shall not be in- 
cluded within this grant... .” 
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Articte II also granted the United States “in 
perpetuity, the use, occupation and control” of 


“any other lands and waters outside of the 
Zone which may be necessary and convenient for 
the construction, maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion and protection of the said enterprise.” 


Articte III of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 
1903 says: 

“The Republic of Panama grants to the United 
States all the rights, power and authority within 
the zone mentioned and described in Article II 
of this agreement, and within the limits of all 
auxiliary lands and waters mentioned and de- 
scribed in said Article II, which the United States 
would possess and exercise if it were the sovereign 
of the territory within which said lands and wa- 
ters are located, to the entire exclusion of the 
exercise by the Republic of Panama of any such 
sovereign rights, power or authority.” 


L. our 1903 agreement with Panama, we did 
not /ease the Panama Canal Zone. We gave Pana- 
ma 10 million dollars and promised 250 thousand 
a year. This annuity was not a rental fee: it was 
a guarantee of revenue to keep the Panamanian 
government alive. We acquired full ownership 
and sovereignty, by grant in perpetuity, making 
the Canal Zone United States territory forever. 


In return, we promised to build, maintain, and 
protect the Panama Canal and to operate it fairly 
for the shipping of all nations; we guaranteed 
the independence of the Republic of Panama; we 
assumed the obligation, and accepted the right, 
to maintain order in Panama whenever the repub- 
lic’s own government did not, and to acquire any 
property anywhere in Panama which might be 
needed for operation, sanitation, or defense of the 
canal. 


We did not get too much for what we gave: 
we got too little — as many authorities maintained 
at the time. Instead of a ten-mile strip, we should 
have got a zone 60 miles wide, the entire water- 
shed of the canal. We should have included the 
terminal cities of Panama and Colon in the grant 
to us to obviate friction resulting from dual 
sovereignty. 


l. 1903, Panama, a land of chronic political 
instability, was the pesthole of the world. Every 
virulent tropical disease conceivable had to be 
conquered before we could wrench worthless land 
from the voracious jaws of a steaming jungle and 
convert it into a mighty waterway which lifts 
ships over the bedrock of the continental divide. 
The miracle of sanitation which dedicated Amer- 
ican individuals and American capital wrought 
in Panama — not just in the Canal Zone, but 
throughout the Republic — changed a swamp of 
infection into the most healthful tropical region 
on earth. Millions of American dollars and many 
lives of dedicated Americans went into that great 
task. 


Neither Panama nor any other nation or com- 
bination of nations could have built the Panama 
Canal without the United States; and none gave 
us any help. 


= the day the Republic of Panama was 
born, her economy has revolved around benefits 
provided by the United States. Her political in- 
dependence and military security and the health 
of her people depend on us; and our treatment of 
Panama has been magnanimous. 


Our efforts to pacify Panamanian politicians, 
by trying to comply with their outrageous de- 
mands, encourage them to keep their nation in 
turmoil: we make it profitable for them to play 
politics with communist “yankee-imperialism” 
propaganda. This has been our only disservice to 


the Republic of Panama. 


OUR TREATMENT OF COLOMBIA 


L. the Treaty of 1846 between Colombia (then 
called New Granada) and the United States, we 
guaranteed Colombia’s rights of sovereignty and 
property in her province of Panama. In 1903, we 
tried to get rights to build a canal through Pana- 
ma. Colombia was willing, but we could not agree 
on terms. 


A few wealthy Spanish families who owned 
most of Panama wanted us to build the canal, for 
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economic reasons. United States and French fin- 
ancial interests wanted it for the same reasons. 
Theodore Roosevelt wanted it as a monument to 
his presidency. These interests combined to pro- 
duce the November, 1903 “revolution,” in which 
Panama seceded from Colombia, declared itself 
independent, and obtained diplomatic recognition 
from the United States — all in four days. 


Thus, there was a brief period when Ameri- 
cans could justify a twinge of conscience about 
our treatment of Colombia; but we made ample 
amends; and our treatment of Colombia since 
1903 reflects a good-neighborliness unmatched in 
the history of any other great nation. 


The Thomson-Urritia Treaty between Colom- 
bia and the United States was a long time in nego- 
tiation. It was not signed until April 6, 1914; and 
was not proclaimed, as legally accepted by both 
governments, until March 30, 1922; but it elimin- 
ated any smirch on our record. The Treaty aimed: 
(1) to remove “all the misunderstandings grow- 
ing out of the political events in Panama in No- 
vember, 1903”; (2) to restore “cordial friend- 
ship” between Colombia and the United States; 
and (3) to define ‘their rights and interests” with 
respect to the Panama Canal. 


In Article I, Colombia recognized that title to 
the Panama Canal and to the Panama Railroad is 
“now vested entirely and absolutely in the United 
States of America, without any encumbrances or 
indemnities whatever.” 


The United States promised: (1) free transit 
through the canal for Colombian military per- 
sonnel, equipment, and supplies; (2) equal status 
for Colombian and United States products and 
mails passing through the canal; (3) equal status 
for Colombian and United States citizens crossing 
the Canal Zone; (4) use of the Panama railroad 
for transit of Colombian mails and military and 
civilian shipments — in the event of interruption 
of canal traffic — on a basis equal to that of com- 
parable mails and shipments of the United States; 
(5) equal status for Colombian and United States 
governmental personnel in the use of the Panama 
railroad; (6) transport by the Panama railroad of 
Colombian coal, petroleum, and sea salt — in 


event of interruption of canal traffic — free of 
charge except actual cost of handling, not to ex- 
ceed one-half the charges levied on similar pro- 
ducts of the United States. 


In Article II, the United States promised 25 mil- 
lion dollars to compensate Colombia for loss of 
territory and revenue resulting from the secession 
of Panama. 

In Article III, Colombia recognized Panama as 
an independent nation. 


F.D.R.— GOOD NEIGHBOR 


A. soon as the Thompson-Urritia Treaty was 
proclaimed in 1922, Panamanian leaders started 
agitation to change Panama’s 1903 Treaty with 
the United States. Now that the United States had 
paid Colombia for the loss of Panama, and Colom- 
bia had recognized Panama’s independence, Pan- 
ama no longer feared Colombia. Her politicians 
could afford to be proud: it hurt their pride that 
Panama was officially, by treaty agreement and by 
provisions of her own constitution, a protectorate 
of the United States. They demanded elimination 
of the 1903 Treaty provision by which the United 
States guaranteed Panama’s Independence. 


When Roosevelt extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Union in 1933, he gave a boost 
to communist activity in Latin America, as well 
as in the United States. Some of our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors (but not all) followed Roosevelt's 
lead in recognizing the lawless Kremlin gangsters 
as a lawful government. Communist agitators who 
had been operating illegally, came out in the open 
with their “yankee imperialism’ propaganda; and 
many became successful politicians. 

The groundswell of anti-United States propagan- 
da which developed south of the border after our 
recognition of the Soviet Union was a main rea- 
son for F.D.R.’s “good neighbor’ policy toward 
Latin America. With his great genius for making 
personal and political capital out of his own mis- 
takes, F.D.R. presented his “good neighbor’’ poll- 
cy in such a way as to imply that the United States 
had been a bad neighbor prior to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This encouraged more anti-United 
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States activity until everyone, north and south, 
was ready for Uncle Sam to ‘make amends” for 
past behaviour, by giving some “concessions.” 


The most important consequence was the re- 
negotiation of our treaty agreements with Panama. 
The Hull-Alfaro Treaty — signed on March 2, 
1936, but not ratified by the U. S. Senate until 
July 25, 1939 — was the beginning of America’s 
endless worldwide giveaway program. 


L. the Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 1936-39, the 
United States raised annuity payments to Panama 
from 250 thousand dollars to 430 thousand, to 
compensate for the 40% loss in purchasing power 
of the dollar which resulted from Roosevelt's tak- 
ing us off the gold standard in 1934. This conces- 
sion was reasonable. 


In the 1936-39 treaty we renounced the 1903 
treaty provision which made Panama a protector- 
ate of the United States; and we renounced our 
right to maintain public der in Panama, outside 
of the Canal Zone. These concessions were ab- 
surd, because we must guarantee the political in- 
dependence of Panama as long as we maintain 
and defend the Canal. Now we have the responsi- 
bility without clear treaty authority. 


The most disastrous concessions which Roose- 
velt made in the Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 1936-39 
were: (1) renunciation of our right of eminent 
domain for the acquisition of property, in Colon 
and Panama City, needed for canal purposes; and 
(2) renunciation of our right to build defense 
bases in Panama outside the ten-mile Canal Zone. 
A vulnerable, critically important ten-mile-wide 
strip of land such as the Canal Zone cannot be 
defended adequately by bases confined within 
the strip itself. Roosevelt’s Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 
1936-39 left us with the responsibility of defend- 
ing the Canal Zone — not only for ourselves, but 
also for Panama and every other maritime nation 
on earth — but with no room to stand and fight. 


In less than two months after the Hull-Alfaro 
Treaty was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 1939, 
World War II erupted in Europe; and we were 
begging Panama for defense sites to protect the 


canal. We had to plead, and pay heavily, for base- 
sites which had been ours under the original treaty 
provisions. 


Most of the land we needed for defense bases 
in the Republic of Panama was worthless jungle, 
except in our hands; but Panamanian politicians 
demanded extravagant prices — as much as $1600 
an acre for some of those swamps. They did not 
get all they asked; but they got plenty; and they 
caused dangerous delay, stalling negotiations for 
many months. 


We paid Panama more than a million dollars 
for permission to build roads and landing fields, 
to plant guns, and to erect some 400 buildings — 
needed for the protection (with our personnel and 
entirely at our expense) of Panama and the Canal 
Zone during World War II. We made all instal- 
lations with the understanding that they would 
become the property of Panama — and that the 
United States would evacuate them — one year 
after ratification of a treaty of peace following 
World War II. 


CRESCENDO OF HATE 


Netter Pearl Harbor, when the United States be- 
came officially involved in World War II, Roose- 
velt persuaded some Latin American nations, 
which had not yet given diplomatic recognition to 
the Soviet Union, to do so, “to show solidarity 
of the allied cause in the war effort.” This caused 
an increase in communists’ anti-United States 
activity in Latin America, just as diplomatic recog- 
nition of the Soviets had done in 1933. 


With Yankee dollars pouring into their national 
treasury and into their private pockets in un- 
precedented quantities, and with Yankee military 
power standing guard over them and their nation, 
Panamanian politicians kept propaganda about 
“Yankee aggression” in crescendo during World 
War II. In late July, 1945, just before the war 
ended, Harry Truman helped bring this Yankee- 
aggression-in-Panama theme to full intensity — by 
proposing, at the Potsdam Conference, that the 
United States give the Panama Canal to the United 
Nations. 
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ABJECT SURRENDER 


Before the guns of World War II were silent, 
Panama was demanding evacuation of American 
bases there. We resisted just long and loudly 
enough to make it look like abject surrender when 
we gave in. On September 2, 1946, the Pentagon 
suddenly announced that we were evacuating and 
handing back to Panama 65 of our defense sites. 


Seeing that he had big but timid Uncle Sam on 
the run, the President of Panama pressed his ad- 
vantage: he demanded changes in the Hull-Al- 
faro Treaty of 1936-39 which would “revise the 
United States’ whole’ attitude toward Panama’”’ 
and provide more benefits. 


lL. November, 1946, the Soviet Union’s delegate 
in the United Nations made a vicious speech about 
America’s foreign bases, in Panama and elsewhere, 
being imperialistic aggression against weaker na- 
tions. As if it had been planned (as many authori- 
ties think it was) , Alger Hiss, acting for the Amer- 
ican State Department, sent the United Nations 
a report in which the American Panama Canal 
Zone was characterized as “occupied territory.” 
Alger Hiss was later convicted of perjury for de- 
nying that he was a Soviet espionage agent during 
those years when he was a powerful official in the 
State Department. 


Immediately after the Hiss report, Panama be- 
gan demanding that the United States recognize 
Panama’s “sovereignty” in the American Canal 
Zone. Now, we were in real trouble. Having 
abandoned most of our key defense bases in Pan- 
ama, we were in negotiations to extend the leases 
on a few that we still had and that the Pentagon 
claimed were necessary for defense of the Canal 
Zone. With Panama (enjoying, at least technical- 
ly, the support of our own State Department) 
claiming sovereignty within our own zone in the 
isthmus, what chance did we have to retain bases 
outside our zone? None! 


0. futile negotiations dragged on for more 
than a year. On December 23, 1947, the question 
of the leases came before the Panama Assembly. 


Anti-American mobs surrounded the building, 
threatening to lynch any Assembly member who 
voted to extend. The Panama legislature voted 
unanimously against extending leases on U. S. de- 
fense bases outside the Canal Zone. In January, 
1948, we abandoned all the bases and retreated 
within the limits of our own zone. 


EISENHOWER’S TEAM 


Victory over mighty America whetted Pana- 
ma’s appetite for more. On November 17, 1952, 
the Panama National Assembly voted unanimous- 
ly to demand a general revision of Panama-U.S. 
treaty relations. Eisenhower had just been elected 
President. In 1953, the “Eisenhower team” started 
secret negotiations which lasted many months and 
resulted in the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty between 
the United States and Panama — signed January 
25, 1955; sent to the U. S. Senate May 9, 1955; 
ratified July 29, 1955; proclaimed on August 26, 
1955. 


In the 1955 treaty, the United States: (1) in- 
creased annuity payments to Panama from 430 
thousand to 1 million, 930 thousand dollars; (2) 
gave Panama more than 25 million dollars worth 
of real estate — including the Panama Railroad 
Company's yards and terminal stations in the 
cities of Colon and Panama; (3) promised to 
build a 27 million dollar bridge across the canal. 


The gift of key Panama Railroad properties to 
Panama was part of an Eisenhower Administra- 
tion plan to abandon the whole railroad. Later — 
in considering legislation to implement the Eisen- 
hower-Remon Treaty—Congress, recognizing that 
we have treaty obligations (with Colombia) to 
operate the Panama Railroad, disapproved the 
scheme to abandon the Railroad, but did sanction 
giving away its yards and terminal stations. 


The only thing Panama gave us in the Eisen- 
hower-Remon Treaty of 1955 was the “right to 
use, for a period of fifteen years without cost,” the 
Rio Hato Air Base — which we had built for 
World War II and had given to Panama in 
1948. 
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As soon as the Eisenhower-Remon Treaty of 
1955 was proclaimed, Panama renewed agitation 
(begun in 1946 following the Alger Hiss action) 
for recognition of Panama sovereignty in the 
American Canal Zone — and initiated a new de- 
mand: for 50% of the gross revenue from the 
Panama Canal. (Gross revenue from the Canal in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, was $42,834,- 
006. Net revenue — i.e., profit — was $2,656,382.) 


THE COMMUNIST OBJECTIVE 


The two current demands (for recognition of 
Panama sovereignty in The American Canal Zone 
and for 50% of gross revenue from canal opera- 
tions) are admittedly steps toward Panama’s ulti- 
mate objective, nationalization—which means our 
pulling out and giving Panama the American 
Zone and everything in it: canal, railroad, high- 
ways, bridges, ferries, military installations, build- 
ings, everything. 


ee is a nation of 1 million people, ruled 
by an oligarchy of about forty families of Spanish 
descent, who own most of the country. There is no 
middle class, except a few intellectuals, most of 
whom are under communist influence. The bulk 
of the population consists of native indians and 
descendants of West Indian negroes imported 56 
years ago to work as laborers on the canal. There 
is little industry, and practically none of the tech- 
nical skills necessary in a modern economy. The 
income and health of the people and the revenue 
of the government depend on United States giving 
and spending. 


The strength of Panama — her ability to defend 
herself and the great canal — was revealed in 
April, 1959, when 89 communists and agitators 
from Cuba “invaded” Panama, intending to over- 
throw the government. They successfully got 
ashore and held out for several days — against 
the military power of the Panamanian nation. U. 
S. Senator George Smathers (Democrat, Florida) 
says that if the invading party had been 250 
strong it could have overthrown the Panamanian 
government. 


Foccist United States abandonment of the Pan- 
ama Canal is among the oldest of international 


communism’s tactical objectives: older, even, than @ @ 


communist control of Russia — almost as old as 
the canal itself. 


John Reed (notorious American communist 
who went to Russia to observe the ‘November 
Revolution” of 1917, and who now lies buried in 
a place of honor in Red Square by the Kremlin 
wall) reveals (page 235, Ten Days That Shook 
the World) that ‘‘Internationalization of the Pan- 
ama Canal” was one of the slogans and battle-cries 
of the Red Guards in Moscow during those grue- 
some ten days when the murdering and pillaging 
bolsheviks seized power in Russia. 


I. Panama, communists urge nationalism of 
the canal: but, generally, they stress snternationali- 
zation, because they get worldwide support for 
this theme. They get their best support in the 
United States where the government and both 
major political parties and powerful foundations 
and great universities and church organizations 
and most of the major media of mass communi- 
cations are controlled by people steeped in sickly 
internationalism. 


The communists just want to take the canal 
away from us: they don’t really care how. 


AIDING AND ABETTING THE ENEMY 


Peapie in the ruling class of Panama are op- 
posed to internationalization of the canal; and, 
since they know conditions in their own country, 
it is probable that they do not really want nation- 
alization: they use this as a bugaboo to frighten us 
into giving them everything else. So far, they have 
been remarkably successful. In addition to benefits 
connected with our canal operations, they get a 
multitude of other benefits (roads, hospitals, 
bridges, housing, public buildings, power plants) 
through our various foreign aid and foreign ‘loan’ 
programs. 

But, in playing along with communists because 
the communists’ hate-America activities help them 
get what they want from us, Panamanian lead- 
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ers are playing with dynamite. A brief sampling 
of recent events shows that United States political 
leaders are encouraging them in that dangerous 
game. 


0. May 2, 1958, a mob raided the American 
Canal Zone and planted 70 Panamanian flags. So, 
in July, 1958, our State Department sent the Presi- 
dent’s brother, Milton Eisenhower, south on a 
good-will trip. The “team” with Milton Eisen- 
hower consisted of officials from our major for- 
eign-aid and foreign-loan agencies. 


Panama made thorough preparations for Milton 
Eisenhower's visit. Labor unions, governmental 
officials, welfare agencies, and miscellaneous other 
groups entertained the President’s brother — each 
group presenting its own long list of demands for 
benefits from the United States Treasury. When 
Milton Eisenhower's ‘‘good-will” team left Pan- 
ama, Panama was jubilant. Fernando Eleta (Pan- 
ama Minister of Finance) said: 

“Panama expects priority to be given its needs 
and requests on account of the Eisenhower visit, 
and expects the United States will make feasible 
financing of Panama projects presented. Dr. 
Eisenhower is one of President Eisenhower’s most 


trusted advisers. His recommendations will carry 
great weight.” 


That was in July. 

In December, 1958, a Panama “law” extended 
the Republic’s coastal waters to a 12-mile limit — 
enabling Panama to close the seaward ends of the 
United States Canal Zone, compel all ships using 
the canal to fly the Panama flag in recognition of 
Panama’s ‘sovereignty,’ and force the ships to pay 
whatever taxes Panama might levy. Anticipating 
resistance from the United States, the Panama 
law provided that any disputes developing as a 
result of the law should be adjudicated in an in- 
ternational court. 


The Eisenhower administration reacted by in- 
tensifying propaganda for repeal of the Connally 
reservation (to our 1946 declaration of acceptance 
of World Court jurisdiction) — which would 
permit the International Court of Justice to adjudi- 
cate the question of Panama’s offshore limits, just 


as Panama wants. 


0. November 3, 1959, a mob in Panama (led 
by Dr. Quilino Boyd, former Foreign Minister, 
currently a candidate for President) invaded the 
American Canal Zone to plant the Panamanian 
flag. Four hours of violence ensued. Mobs pulled 
down the American flag at the U. S. Embassy, tore 
it up, and hoisted the Panamanian flag. During 
the day, 82 persons were injured — an undisclosed 
number of them, American soldiers who had been 
pelted with rocks. 


The United States government protested the 
desecration of our flag. The Panamanian govern- 
ment filed a counter protest that there had been 
“similar acts against a Panamanian flag in the 
the Canal Zone” — presumably the refusal by 
Canal Zone police to let mobs plant the Panama 
flag on American territory. 


Bitcre the rioting that day, officials in the 
United States Embassy had heard a broadcast on 
the Panama Police radio frequency, ordering the 
police to stay away from the U. S. Embassy; and 
no Panama police appeared during the turmoil. 


The United States government tried fruitlessly 
for more than two weeks to get an explanation: 
was the Panama government a silent partner in 
the anti-American riots? Panama replied with de- 
mands that we send a high-ranking State Depart- 
ment official to Panama to “‘solve the misunder- 
standings” — that is, to give some more “‘benefits.” 
Our State Department complied. 


0. November 17, 1959, the State Department 
announced that Undersecretary of State Livingston 
T. Merchant would go to Panama. 


Next day November 18, — Fernando Eleta 
(Panama's Minister of Finance) revealed what 
the principal demand would be when Undersecre- 
tary Merchant arrived, and also the real reason 
for the November 3 riots: recognition of Pana- 
manian sovereignty in the American Canal Zone. 
In a speech to the Panama National Assembly, 
on November 18, Senor Eleta (who is a personal 
friend of Milton Eisenhower) said Dr. Eisenhow- 
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et in a private conversation with Eleta on Sep- 
tember 13, 1958, had promised that the United 
States would recognize Panama’s sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone—and that the announcement 
would be made on Panama Independence Day, 
November 3, 1959. 


0. November 20, the State Department de- 
nied that Dr. Eisenhower had made, 


“any statement which could be construed to 
commit the U. S. Government to any course of 
action.” 


U S. Congressman Daniel J. Flood retorted: 


“The cleverly worded assertion by the State 
Department . .. . is not a forthright denial .... 
(It) only declares that the United States is not 
bound ... . Naturally, the U. S. Government 
cannot be bound by a statement of a private 
citizen even though he is the brother of the Presi- 
dent .... Neither... can any official of our Gov- 
ernment ... annul. . . our treaties with other 
nations .... Yet in the instant situation, it ap- 
pears that such atempts are being made. .. . ” 


0. November 28, 1959, mobs again tried to 
invade the American Canal Zone, to plant the 
Panama flag. 


On December 2, President Eisenhower said he 
believed Panama should be permitted to fly her 


ee 


flag in our Canal Zone, to show Panama’s “titular 


sovereignty.” 

On December 8, a State Department press re- 
lease revealed that Undersecretary of State Mer- 
chant’s recent trip to Panama had “cleared the 
atmosphere” for “economic and political conces- 
sions” — that is, we are starting a big new pro- 
gtam of economic aid to Panama, and we will 
concede her “titular sovereignty” in our zone. The 
State Department claimed that we had been plan- 
ning these concessions ‘for some time,” but had 
postponed them when the November riots oc- 
curred, because the State Department did not 
want to “convey the impression,” that we were 
“yielding to threats and demonstrations.” 


MEMORIES OF GREATNESS 


0. May 26, 1959, General Robert E. Wood 
(who served as Army Quartermaster in Panama 
during the building of the canal) made a recom- 
mendation and a poignant remark. General Wood 
said: 

“Our State Department should inform the 
Panamanian Government in no uncertain terms 
that we have a treaty; that we will observe it; 
and that we shall not amend the treaty further. 
We should also request them to clean house of 
communist agitators... . 

“I sometimes feel pessimistic when I contrast 
robust Americanism of the young people of 1905 
with some of the pallid and pink international- 
ism of the young people of 1959.” 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 

If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 
the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 


Smoot Report. 
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